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The exclusive use of the Greenwich meridian and of the metre 
for altitudes and depths in the new edition bears witness to the 
increasing unification of standards the world over. 

Dr. Wagner expresses his regret that altitudes have not been 
indicated more extensively. As pointed out byPetermann in 1861, 
when he first introduced their use, altitude is as necessary to the 
true representation of geographic position as its companion ele- 
ments latitude and longitude, and should be indicated with the 
same degree of accuracy, when possible. Hence, not only summits, 
but also valleys and plains, should bear altitude indications, since 
altitude is almost meaningless - except by comparison with a datum 
point near by. 

The artistic appearance of the published sheets is a triumph of 
copper engraving. The clearness, variety, and delicacy of the re- 
presentation of ground-forms exhibit a degree of truthfulness and 
afford an esthetic enjoyment such as was unattainable with the 
black prints of former days, and has not been equalled by the best 
products of lithography. S. 



ABORIGINAL POTTERY OF THE EASTERN UNITED 

STATES. 

(IV. H. HAmes, in th; 20th Annuil Repirt of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Pages 1-237, 177 plates and 79 figures.) 

This is an archaeological study. But before discussing the 
work itself it may be well to lobk into the status of archaeological 
research within the United States. Owing to the fact that the area 
east of the Mississippi River has been thickly populated for many 
years, and to a widespread and laudable interest in the subject, 
specimens have accumulated to such a degree that there is sufficient 
accessible material for a general survey of the whole area. The 
region west of the Mississippi lowlands, north of Texas, and east 
of the Rocky Mountains is scarcely represented in our collection. 
The recent settlement of this area and the sparse population may 
be the cause, but whether there are archaeological remains or not 
no one really knows. West of the Rocky Mountains and in the 
Southwest exploration is constantly fruitful, but is far behind the 
Eastern area. Consequently, a resume of the results attained in 
the best-known area will be timely and stimulating. To such a 
resume the present study of ceramic specimens is an important 
contribution. 

The method of the author is to take up specimens of pottery 
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from contiguous localities and place them in large groups, accord- 
ing to their objective resemblance, ultimately determining the 
geographical distribution of the ceramic type. 

According to the introductory statement and the accompanying 
map there are five well-defined ceramic areas: (a) The Middle 
Mississippi Valley, approximately a triangular area defined by the 
mouth of the Sabine River, La., Bloomington, 111., and Cincin- 
nati, O. ; (b) the southwest, southern Wisconsin, northern Illinois, 
straggling around Lake Michigan and across into Ohio; (c) the 
south Appalachian, between the coast and a line drawn from 
Mobile, Ala., to Asheville, N. C. ; (d) the Middle and North Atlantic 
slope from Cape Fear to Nova Scotia; (e) the Iroquois, the basin 
of the St. Lawrence and the Lakes from Cleveland, O., to Montreal. 
The location of each recorded find of specimens is indicated by a 
dot upon the map. Thus the number of dots within the respective 
areas represents the relative distribution of remains, from which it 
appears that the great ceramic zone is the Atlantic slope and its 
extension to Mobile. The most barren is the Iroquoian. Between 
the Mississippi Valley area and the eastern area is a barren strip 
through eastern Ohio, West Virginia, thence direct to New Orleans. 
These points are not considered by the author. That the plotted 
distribution is affected by unequal zeal in exploration is obvious, 
but this can scarcely account for the whole difference. Unfortu- 
nately, the author's discussion of the relative distribution is meagre 
and unsatisfactory. His chief theme is the characterization of the 
specimens found in the respective areas. He carefully refrains 
from any attempts in the way of summaries and general con- 
clusions, but the following are the chief points: The pottery of the 
Middle Mississippi Valley is of clay, tempered with shell and sand ; 
the walls are thin, and the firing is well done. There is great 
variety of form, the great number of bottle-shaped and head-shaped 
vessels serving to characterize this area. The decorations are 
incised, chiefly curved designs, with extensive use of colour. With 
the possible exception of the Southwest, this is the area of the 
highest type of aboriginal ceramic art in the United States. The 
Northwestern area is distinguished from this chiefly by the use of 
the wheel and the carved stamp in decoration. The North Atlantic 
group is characterized by crude materials and tempering and by 
ornamentation in straight-line elements instead of curved. This 
is also true of the Iroquois, but different from the former in shape. 
The South Appalachian area furnishes hard heavy ware, tempered 
with coarse sand and pulverized quartz. The vessels are pre- 
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domina'ntly of cauldron shape, ornamented with stamped design, 
and sometimes inlaid with bits of shell and stone. No colouring 
is attempted. In general excellence this area ranks second. In 
this connection the author discusses in detail the Gulf Coast and 
Florida. The technique of this area compares favourably with that 
of the Mississippi Valley. But there are no painted decorations. 
The designs are incised, and vary from the realistic to the highly- 
conventionalized forms. Of special interest is the pottery of the 
different layers of the shell-heaps in showing a gradual develop- 
ment of the art. The geographical fact that the peninsula of 
Florida reaches down toward an island area makes this question of 
interest. However, the relation between the various groups of 
pottery from this region and the large-type areas is not clearly 
demonstrated by the author. In fact, this part of the paper is lax 
in organization and systematic presentation, permitting the glorifi- 
cation of the specimens to obscure the real problem. 

The chief categories of differentiation are the composition, as 
material, form, and ornamentation. Of these the first is regarded 
as quite important, but always disposed of by a bare statement, 
while the numerous plates and cuts are exclusively devoted to 
form and ornamentation. This practically restricts the treatment 
to the aesthetic aspect of the specimen. In other words, this 
book treats the geographical distribution of types of ceramic art as 
such. Having accomplished this, the author ceases. The interest- 
ing problems are the cause for the difference of type in their 
respective areas. The author passes these by with a mere asser- 
tion that they are regional or environmental rather than ethnic. 
Now, to describe the collections in a museum and demonstrate the 
geographical distributions of the same is laudable and necessary, 
but produces nothing, since it is preliminary to the real problem. 
The self-imposed limitations of the author are not faults; but since 
he is the authority upon the subject, we have a right to expect 
fuller treatment in the future. However, it is difficult to excuse 
the absence of some kind of a general conclusion to a production 
of such length. 

Incidentally, the author gives a concise and direct exposition 
of the use and technique of pottery-making in the whole region. 

The strong points of the work are the details and illustrations. 
The splendid index adds greatly to its value as a reference. Taken 
all in all, the paper is not only the most fruitful source of information 
upon the ceramic archaeology of the region, but has few equals in 
any department of archaeological research in America. G. W. 



